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THE BASIS OF VALUATION FOR GOING CONCERNS 


by 


ORTON W. BOYD, M. A.* 


going concern should not be listed in the 

Balance Sheet at amounts in.excess of their 
original cost, has proven a source of irritation and 
perplexity to the business executive. For instance, 
assume that a business organization possesses land 
used as a factory site, which was purchased some 
years ago at a cost of $15,000. Judging from the 
prices at which land similarly used in the immediate 
vicinity is changing hands, this plot should be worth 
$20,000. It would seem only logica! to the executive 
that in a statement showing the present worth of 
his organization this property should be valued at 
its present market price. Again, the inventory sheets 
may show that the merchandise on hand represents 
a cost of $10,000. To replace the same commodities 
at the prevailing wholesale prices would require an 
expenditure of $12,000. The executive would 
naturally expect that the Balance Sheet showing the 
present condition of the business should reflect the 
higher valuation. In either case the cost of replace- 
ment as of the present date should be used instead 
of the original cost. 


The “original cost’ of an asset includes all ex- 
penditures actually made in its purchase or manu- 
facture. This not only includes the purchase price, 
but also freight, cartage and other handling charges 
involved in transporting the article to the purchaser. 
If the asset in question has been produced by its 
owner original cost would include the cost of 
materials used, labor and overhead. By “cost of 
replacement” is meant the expenditure that would 
be necessitated in its purchase or manufacture under 
the price conditions prevailing at the date of the 
Balance Sheet. in applying either basis of valuation 
to merchandise inventory deductions should be 
made for their deterioration. Likewise in applying 
original cost or cost of replacement in the valuation 
of fixed assets the depreciation or expiration of 
service life resulting from their use to date should 
be deducted. The basis for determining the period- 
ical deduction for depreciation would naturally be 
the valuation used—whether original cost or cost 
of replacement. 


The problem of determining the proper basis of 
valuation—original cost or cost of replacement— 
was perhaps only an academic one prior to the 
Great World War. It is true that the period from 
1896 to 1914 was marked by a gradual upward 
trend in prices. This movement, however, was not 
so pronounced in character as to cause any serious 
questioning of the original cost basis. The replace- 
ment costs of assets were in most cases but slightly 
in excess of their original cost. The War period, 
however, brought with it rapid, even violent, in- 
creases in prices. At the close of fiscal periods it was 
found that the cost of replacement of inventories, 
land, etc., represented amounts greatly in excess of 


TS accounting principle, that the assets of a 


their original cost. It was reported that machinery 
which had been used for several years exchanged 
hands at prices in excess of original cost. The use of 
the original cost in the valuation of assets showed 
a net worth which was much less than the result 
obtainable through the application of the cost of 
replacement. One would naturally expect that the 
original cost method would be subjected to severe 
fire, not only from business men but also from 
economists and accountants. In fact many articles 
were contributed to the accounting press advocating 
the use of the cost of replacement as the true basis 
of valuation. Even a widely known text book of 
accounting was published, which differed radically 
from its contemporaries in lending support to the 
cost of replacement theory. 


Since 1920 there has been apparent truce between 
the advocates of the two principles. The post-war 
depression not only halted the price advances but 
also caused decided slumps. To a certain extent the 
cost of replacement advocates had their way in the 
depression period through the application of the 
“cost or market, whichever is lower”, rule in the 
valuation of inventories. Moreover it has proven 
unprofitable to apply the cost of replacement where 
it exceeds original cost, as the amount of the Federal 
Income Tax would be increased. For this reason 
executives are perfectly content with the use of 
the original cost method in determining net worth 
and profits. 

The controversy is by no means settled. With 
the upward price trend that will accompany the 
business man’s long hoped for return of prosperity, 
the original cost theory will again be questioned by 
accountants and economists. An agitation may be 
launched for the amendment of the Income Tax law 
as to this subject. The accounting practice of the 
future may be considerably altered. With these 
developments in mind it would perhaps be entirely 
in order to examine the two principles and their 
underlying or fundamental bases. 


It, will first be necessary to state the purpose of 
the Balance Sheet. This statement is usually defined 
as a list of the properties and liabilities of a business 
organization prepared with the intention of showing 
its present worth. The business man and in many 
cases the accounting student is apt to think that 
prevailing market values should be reflected. In 
other words the business should be regarded as a 
group of assets for sale. However it can hardly be 
said that the executive of a going concern is con- 
cerned primarily with the amount that could be 
reaiized from the sale of his business at prevailing 
prices. He fully intends tc carry on his operations 
in succeeding periods. The manufacture and the 
sale of commodities will continue as before. Con- 
sequently it could be said that at the close of the 
present period the executive of the going concern 


*An address delivered at the last annual meeting of the American Association of University Instructors in 
Accounting at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Boyd is Professor of Accounting and Finance in the University of Florida. 


He is a graduate of Ohio State University. 
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is interested primarily in the results attained to 
date, the péont made by his organization for the 
period. In other words he is interested, not in 
fr profits to be made through the sale of the 
usiness in its entirety, but by the actual profits 
made by the manufacture and sale of goods. 

If the latter assumption is correct, it would be in 
order to define the balance sheet as a statement of 
the concern’s assets and liabilities and the resulting 
net worth, made with the intention of showing 
results accomplished or the profits realized. The net 
worth is determined by valuing the firm's assets in 
terms of dollars and cents and subtracting from this 
total the amount of the liabilities. A comparison of 
the net worth at the close of the period with the 
net worth at the opening of the period gives the 
profit or loss made or sustained during the period. 
In making this comparison it is of course necessary 
to make due allowance for any additional invest- 
ments or withdrawals made by the proprietors 
throughout the year. 

The Profit and Loss Statement throws additional 
light upon the business operations of the past 
= by explaining the reasons for the profit or 
oss as shown by the Balance Sheet. Every factor 
that affects the amount of the profit is listed and 
measured in terms of dollars and cents. For instance 
there are shown the various types of income which 
explain increases in certain assets or decreases in 
liabilities and consequently increases in net worth. 
Likewise the various classes of expenses—cost of 
goods sold, depreciation, insurance, etc.—are given, 
which explain decreases in other assets or increases 
in liabilities with the resulting decrease in net worth. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the other uses 
made of the Balance Sheet, such as facilitating ex- 
ecutive control and the study of the business for 
credit purposes. These necessitate the orderly ar- 
rangement of items and their grouping into fixed 


and current assets and liabilities. If in the valuation 
of the assets it is desirable to show another value 
of a particular item,—such as the original cost of 
merchandise where the cost of replacement is used 
in determining net worth—footnotes, parentheses, 
or valuation accounts may be used. 

The adoption of the original cost or of the cost 
of replacement method of valuation involves the 
selection of a reasonable definition of profits. In a 
period of rising prices the profit resulting from the 
use of replacement cost valuation will exceed the 
profit resulting from the original cost method. (See 
illustration at bottom of this page.) 

In a period of falling prices the profit arising from 
the use of the cost of replacement is smaller than 
the profit resulting from the original cost method. 

It is thus apparent that under the use of the cost 
of replacement method the profit reflects not only 
the increases in cash and receivables effected by the 
sales transactions, the decrease in merchandise in- 
ventory and other assets resulting therefrom, but 
also increases and decreases in the cost of replace- 
ment of the unsold assets. Under the original cost 
method the determination of profits is limited to 
sales transactions. Changes in the cost of replace- 
ment of unsold assets are disregarded. 

Before attempting to test the reasonableness of 
these conceptions of profits it is desirable to call 
attention to a third method of valuation, “the cost 
or market, whichever is lower”. This method, 
which is a compromise between the original cost 
and cost of replacement methods, is applied in the 
valuation of the merchandise inventory. Where the 
cost of replacement exceeds original cost, the latter 
valuation is used; where the reverse situation holds 
true, the former valuation is employed. In the first 
case the increase in the cost of replacement is dis- 
regarded; in the second case the decrease in the 
cost of replacement enters into the profit deter- 











J. JONES COMPANY 


Financial Statement. 


December 31, 1922 





Cost of 
Assets Replace- Original 
ment Cost 
nee © <a. a ae $10,000 $10,000 
Accounts Receivable.............. 20,000 20,000 
Merchandise Inventory............ 30,000 25,000 
Buildings and Equipment less Reserve 
for Depreciation........,..... $50,000 $40,000 
oa Eee, fee 10,000 40,000 8,000 32,000 
35,000 20,000 
$135,000 $107,000 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable... ...........4. 10,000 10,000 
Capital 
J. Jones, Capital, Jan. 1, 1922. ....... $90,000 $90,000 
eg A 35,000 7,000 
$125,000 $97,000 
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ON TO LOUISVILLE! 


Don’t forget to complete your plans for 
attending the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation meeting. The program for 
this convention was published in the 
November issue of “The Balance Sheet’. 

Late returns from the Local Ccmmittee 
at Louisville promise us one of the finest 
programs that the members of the Federa- 
tion have ever enjoyed. Note what they 
have planned: 

1. Committees at the railroad stations 
to give information, directions, and help 
to the teachers when they arrive. 

2. An inspirational service and an 
address in one of the city’s largest churches 
on Sunday evening, December 28, for those 
who wish to attend. 

3. A reception and social event under 
the patronage of Louisville’s fairest. 

4. A real live mayor to welcome us. 

5. An abundance of rare Kentucky 
oratory to please, cheer and inspire. 

6. A banquet on Tuesday night to out- 
do anything we have had heretofore. 

4. Kentucky hospitality everywhere 
and without limit. 

8. And still more that they won't tell 
now. Can you beat it? 


REDUCED FARES 


The railroads are giving the 
usual one-and-a-half fare for the 
round trip. To be entitled to 
this reduced rate, it is absolutely 
necessary that you obtain a cer- 
tificate from the ticket agent 
when you purchase your ticket to 
Louisville. Do not take an ordi- 
nary receipt unless the agent is 
not supplied with certificates. Do 


not buy an excursion ticket of any 
sort, but buy a regular full fare 
ticket to Louisville, and insist 
upon getting a certificate. It is 
necessary that you get a certifi- 
cate from the ticket agent regard- 
less of what route you expect to 
take on the return trip. This is 
necessary because there must be 
a certain number of certificates 
turned in in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Passenger As- 
sociation before the reduced fare 
will be granted. If all who attend 
the convention obtain a certifi- 
cate with their tickets, there is 
absolutely no doubt but that 
there will be a sufficient number 
of certificates to obtain the re- 
duced fare. While it will be nec- 
essary for you to pay the full rate 
going to Louisville, your return 
ticket will only cost one-half the 
usual fare. 


This is the 27th Annual Convention 
of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation. The headquarters of the asso- 
ciation will be at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The date of the meeting 
is December 29, 30 and 31, 1924. We shall 
look forward to meeting you there and 
have made reservation of a booth in the 
exhibit hall where you may come to visit 
or talk business. 
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mination, which is usually included as a part of 
the cost of goods sold. 

The justification of the conception of profits upon 
which the cost of replacement basis stands is found 
in a consideration of the method by which society 
measures wealth. The importance of a commodity 
to society is reflected in its price, the number of 
money units it will command in sale. The wealth 
of a particular business enterprise consists of various 
commodities or rights, all of which are measured 
in terms of the dollar, our monetary unit. This 
enterprise may exchange commodities or services 
representing a certain price or command over goods 
in exchange for a greater amount of money. In the 
meantime the unsold commodities or the fixed assets 
may increase in their importance to society. Their 
supply may be decreased, the demand for these 
commodities may increase, or the importance of the 
wealth comprising the monetary unit may be 
lessened. Or the concern may effect economies in 
manufacture, which results in the creation of new 
commodities whose importance to society is greater 
than that of raw materials and labor consumed and 
the fixed assets exhausted. In either case the price, 
the number of monetary units that the concern may 
obtain by sale of its wealth, has increased. The 
total increase in the dollars and cents valuation of 
the concern’s wealth, resulting from actual sale of 
output, from appreciation or in economies in manu- 
facture should be regarded as its profit. 

In all fairness it should be stated that the cost of 
replacement is concerned only with wholesale prices 
in so far as merchandise is involved. To obtain the 
profit represented by the difference between 
original cost and the present selling price, it would 

necessary to effect a sale. It is proper however 
to take a profit representing the advance in the 
wholesale price of the commodity. 

Heretofore the advocates of the original cost 
method have contented themselves with merely 
declaring that the use of the cost of replacement 
method results in anticipation of profits or losses. 
The profit, they declare, should measure the excess 
of the income from sales over all expenses or costs 
involved in the selling operations. It is the writer's 
purpose to present arguments in behalf of the 
original cost plan and its conception of profits which 
are based upon generally accepted economic prin- 
ciples. 

The use of any unit or system of measurement 
is but a means to an end. To determine results 
accomplished a unit of measurement is employed. 
Accounting seeks to determine the results accom- 
plished by the business organization. It employs 
the monetary unit as a means of measurement, not 
only of the result itself, but also in “weighting” 
the importance of the various factors that contribute 
to such result. The monetary unit not only appears, 
therefore, in the Balance Sheet but also in the 
Profit and Loss Statement. 

It is apparent that under the cost of replacement 
theory of profits an organization is accomplishing 
results whenever its command over goods in ex- 
change has been increased. It makes no difference 
whether this result is accomplished through sales 
or by appreciation. It would follow, therefore, that 
the aim or goal of business activity is the increase 





*Ely Outlines of Economics, 103. 
tSeager Introduction to Economics, 2d edition, 46. 


in the number of dollars that a business organization 
may obtain through the sale of its own wealth. 
This aim may be accomplished either by actual sale 
or by the purchase, manufacture and storage of 
commodities in the expectation of their apprecia- 
tion. 

The question at once arises whether it is true 
that men engage in business simply to increase the 
command which their wealth may have over other 
goods through exchange. It is true that business 
activity meets with success whenever the dollars 
and cents valuation put upon one’s wealth is in- 
creased, a result that accounting must measure? Or 
is it true that there is some other motive for business 
activity, some other reason for the organization of 
business concerns and their launching into the seas 
of commerce and industry? 

In listing the motives that impel men to engage 
in business, Ely places as first the “desire to satisfy 
one’s strictly personal wants, giving rise to the 
struggle for food, shelter, comforts, amusement, etc. 
These things are wanted for their own sakes, be- 
cause of the effect which, they produce upon the 
individual acquiring them. We have here, in short, 
the motive of self-maintenance and self-develop- 
ment™.* 

Seager in a longer statement says: 

“The motives to business activity are too familiar 
to require analysis. Men are so constituted that 
their happiness, even their existence, depends upon 
their having command over certain material com- 
modities and personal services. They must have 
food, shelter and clothing to live. Such things 
satisfy their primary personal wants. Next come 
the more complex wants which civilization has im- 
planted in the human breasts. Men desire tools, 
machines, conveniences for travel and social inter- 
course, and the countless other things which con- 
tribute to the comfort of modern life. The object 
of business activity is to create or obtain these 
material or immaterial conditions to well-being”. 

To acquire the desired commodities or services, 
two courses are open to the individual. In the first 
place he may produce every thing which he needs 
by his own labor and with such tools as he may 
possess. Thus he may build his own home, provide 
and prepare his own food, storing it until such 
time as needed, make his own clothing and furnish 
his own recreation or amusement. The fabled 
Robinson Crusoe represents an example of this 
type of production. In the second place the indi- 
vidual may limit his activity to the manufacture of 
one commodity or the rendering of one kind of 
service. It is possible that a portion of his own 
product may be utilized in satisfying his own per- 
sonal wants, for reimbursing himself for the ex- 
piration of his capital outlay, or for investment in 
the business to make increased production possible. 
However, his own product, whether it be auto- 
mobiles, foodstuffs building material, or services 
of one type or another, cannot even begin to meet 
his many personal wants on his varied business 
requirements. In order that his business activity 
may meet with success in securing these desired 
commodities or services, it is necessary that he 
exchange or sell his own surplus product. 

Every individual or organization engaged in 
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modern business follows this second type of pro- 
duction either in whole or in part. Thus the farmer 
grows our foodstuffs, a part of which must be sold 
in order to enable him to purchase automobiles, 
clothing, machinery, etc. The manufacturer changes 
the form of the things of nature to better adapt 
them to our use. The merchant brings various 
desired commodities to our community and stores 
them until we need them. The teacher, the ac- 
countant, the physician and the attorney render 
personal services, In each case before the individual's 
efforts net him the desired goods there must be 
exchange or sale of his output. 

If it is true that it is the motive of business 
activity to acquire desired consumption goods 
(commodities and services which satisfy personal 
| wants) and if it is also true that one must find a 

| buyer for his output before he may obtain the 
desired fruits of his own labor, then it cannot be 
said that a profit, the attainment of a given aim is 
possible prior to sale. In other words the sale is a 
necessary incident to profit making. 

Economists point out that the production of 
commodities or services involves four processes, 
which are technically known as the creation of 
form, time, place, and ownership utilities. That is, 
the things of nature are changed or rearranged to a 
more desirable form, transported to the places in 
which desired, there stored until the time desired 
and then transferred to the ownership of the person 
or organization which desires it. The activities of 
every business organization are concerned directly 
or indirectly with one or more of these processes. 
Unless it effects a sale of its output it can derive 
no benefit in desired consumption goods from its 
efforts in creating such utilities. In fact without 
the sale being completed it cannot be shown that 
these processes have been completed. Unless the 
commodity is sold, the manufacturer cannot say 
that he has given it the form desired by its con- 
sumer. Likewise until sale has taken place it can- 
not be said that the article has been transported to 
the place in which desired and that it has been 
stored against the time when desired. 

The foregoing arguments are presented to show 
that no result, no profit from the production of a 
surplus commodity or service is possible until that 
commodity or service is marketed. Likewise no 
profit ought to be shown upon a fixed asset until 
such property is sold. 

An executive might contend that he is enabled 
to borrow more funds upon the strength of an 
appreciation of his merchandise inventory. These 
funds may be used in the purchase of desired con- 
sumption goods. Consequently it would be entirely 
in order to claim a profit upon the appreciation. 
However the loan is not obtained ea upon the 
strength of the appreciation. It is obtained in an- 
ticipation of the sale of the goods. The banker 
realizes that since appreciation has taken place the 
sales price of the goods has probably increased. 
Therefore there is a greater probability of the 
borrower's making sufficient sales to discharge the 
loan within the given date. In case the goods are 
not sold the borrower will be forced to use other 
funds to meet his obligations. If the loan were 
expended in consumption goods it could not be 
said that in this case they were acquired as a result 
of the business operations. 


One might object that if no profit from apprecia- 
tion is taken until the asset is sold, no loss from 
depreciation should be allowed until it is finally 
disposed of. It may be urged that it is inconsistent 
to include depreciation in the determination of 
profits and to disregard appreciation. But apprecia- 
tion and depreciation in their effect upon profits 
are totally unlike. It is true that the former repre- 
sents an increase in the price of an asset. There is 
no certainty however that the asset will be sold at 
that price. On the contrary the inevitable result of 
the ruinous effects of wear and tear, obsolescence 
or inadequacy is none other than the scrapping or 
disposal of the asset. Appreciation indicates only 
a possibility of profit; depreciation is a loss resulting 
from certain factors that shorten the lifetime of 
the asset. We do not question whether or not 
depreciation is taking place. We only raise questions 
concerning the length of the time element that 
elapses before the asset must be discarded, or the 
amount that the sale of the scrap will bring. Con- 
sequently it is not necessary to await the final 
disposition of the asset to show that depreciation 
is taking place. 

The sale of the commodity or service is followed 
by the collection of cash from the purchaser from 
which the owner of the business enterprise reim- 
burses himself for the cost of the materials con- 
sumed, the advances made to workmen throughout 
the manufacturing and storage periods and for the 
money equivalent of the expiration of fixed capital 
outlay. Since the remaining materials and the un- 
expired capital outlay are evaluated in terms of 
original cost it would follow that the expense factors 
are expressed in terms of original cost. The re- 
maining portion of the money income, i. e. the 
money profit, is available for the purchase of desired 
consumption goods. 

At this point it would be well to note that 
economists draw a distinction between money in- 
come and real income. The former as shown above 
represents the amount received from the sale or 
product. The latter consists of the desired con- 
sumption goods that the individual actually acquires. 
The extent to which the money profit can be trans- 
muted into real income depends upon the prices of 
things. 

Therefore a distinction could be made between 
two conceptions of profit, the money profit and 
the real profit. The latter would measure the excess 
of consumption goods actually acquired as the result 
of production over the amount of the same con- 
sumption goods that could have been acquired at 
an earlier period had one not entered into pro- 
duction. For instance X begins business operations 
upon Jan. 1, 1915. His money profit for the year is 
$10,000, which he expends in the purchase of a home. 
Had he purchased the same building on the day he 
commenced his operations it would have cost him 
only $6,000. The increase of money resulting from 
the business operations has been partially offset by 
the appreciation in the price of the desired con- 
sumption goods. The real profit is only $6,000. 

The question may arise whether the accounting 
reports should deal with money profits or real 
profits. One could with consistency contend that 
since the acquisition of desired consumption goods 
is the goal of business activity, an organization has 


(Continued on page 23) 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF 
COMMERCIAL CLUBS 
by 
R. M. LUEDDE 


R. M. Luedde is a 
graduate of the Tri-State 
Commercial College of 
Keokuk, Iowa. He con- 
tinued his training at 
Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Illinois; Central 
Wesleyan College, War- 
renton, Missouri; and with 
the University of Chicago. 
For the last three years, 
he has been at the head of 
the Commercial Depart- 
ment of Central Wesley- 
an College at Warrenton. 
During the summer he was at the University of 
Colorado and now is in charge of the Shorthand De- 
partment in the School of Commerce of the Illinois 
State Normal University and Assistant Coach, at 
Normal, Illinois. While attending the University of 
Colorado, Mr. Luedde was asked to prepare a report 
outlining a plan for the Organization of Commercial 
Clubs in the High School. He has very kindly given 
us permission to reprint his report in the accompany- 
ing article. 


Te various departmental clubs have been 





quite thoroughly discussed in several of the 

papers which we have heard, and the com- 
mercial club is no exception to them. Hence, I 
shall not endeavor to evaluate their benefits or 
describe their relation to the regular curricular 
activities, but rather to submit to you a plan which 
I have used and which has produced results that 
have met with general approval. 

The membership of this club was optional to the 
students taking commercial subjects, even though 
they might be taking only one subject in the com- 
mercial department. At the beginning of the year, 
all commercial students were urged by the head of 
the department to join the commercial club and 
those desiring membership were requested to attend 
the organization meeting. At this meeting, the 
students were grouped into four classes, General 
Members, Bookkeeping Members, Shorthand Mem- 
bers, and Typewriting Members. The general 
membership was comprised of such students who 
were taking either two or more of the major com- 
mercial courses, namely Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
and Typewriting, or of such students who are 
taking some of the minor commercial subjects as 


Commercial Geography or any commercial study, 
other than a single major course. Those students 
taking only one major and one or more minors would 
also come under the general membership classifi- 
cation. The other classes of membership were 
comprised of such students who were taking only 
the work or course designated by the name. 

The officers of the club were elected at large, 
regardless of the group divisions. One of the stand- 
ing committees, which was provided for in the 
constitution, was the program committee. This was 
formed by having each group elect one of their 
members as the program representative for the 
group. These four representatives and the head-of 
the commercial wk ee cages or the commercial 
instructor comprised the committee that was to 
look after the getting up of the pr for the 
year. The we of the department also served in 
the capacity of critic and graded all the numbers 
which were submitted to him for rendition on 
programs. 

The club gave a program every two weeks. Each 
oe usually —_ a ny pn ag: — each of 
the groups in some form or another. The pr 
ped er of papers, talks, debates and so forth, 
similar to any other club but usually of such topics 
which were of peculiar interest to commercial 
students. Occasionally speakers from the city were 
asked to address the club. 

A trophy was awarded at the last meeting of the 
year, which was kept by the group earning it until 
the next year, when it was surrendered to the 
newly victorious group. If one group won the 
trophy two years in succession, it was awarded to 
that group permanently, and a new trophy was 
purchased from the funds in the treasury for the 
next year's contest. The trophy was awarded to 
the group having the highest average of points 
awarded on the individual numbers of the program 
throughout the year and the best average of attend- 
ance at the programs for the same period of time. 


The plan worked out very successfully and 
worked up an intense interest on the part of the 
competitive groups. If a student failed in any of 
his courses or subjects, he was automatically dropped 
from membership until the work was made up, and 
three failures during the year meant that he was 
out of the club for the rest of the year. Hence a 
certain standard of scholarship was also taken into 
consideration and required. 





cents per ream net. 
the order. 





BARGAIN SALE 


We have on hand about fifty reams of ruled writing paper, various sizes (84x 11 to 
94x 15, journal, ledger and columnar ruling) which we offe1, subject to prior sale, at fifty 
No orders accepted for less than one ream. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cash should accompany 
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REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF COMMERCIAL CLUBS* 


shown in the work of commercial clubs through- 

out the state. There is no doubt but that such 
organization is very beneficial, both educationally 
and socially. It serves to acquaint students with 
actual business conditions through talks given by 
members of the chambers of commerce and business 
men. These men are very willing to cooperate with 
the high school clubs in their cities because they 
know that the members are receiving valuable 
training in commercial work. They give talks on 
practical business topics. In some cities business 
men offer prizes to the students for superior ability 
in commercial work. 


[ sown in interest and enthusiasm is being 


Then, too, a club of this kind stimulates the 
interest of the students in commercial subjects. 
Their ambition is aroused to continue their com- 
mercial studies after graduation. Their viewpoint 
is broadened and they see objectives beyond the 
mere routine of daily classroom recitations. 


By conducting meetings in a businesslike manner 
students become acquainted with parliamentary 
procedure. Programs should be arranged to include 
all the members of the club as many times as possible 
during the school year. In this way the students 
acquire the ability to appear in public and express 
their ideas, an experience which will be very 
valuable to them. 


The club is worth while socially, as well. Students 
become better acquainted with one another and 
with their teachers. Participation in banquets, en- 
tertainments, and receptions gives them an in- 
valuable social training, which they would not 
secure otherwise. In many high schools, social meet- 
ings are alternated with the business meetings. At 
the former, the program consists of music, short 
plays, readings and an hour of games or dancing. 
When there is a short business meeting, a social 
hour may be held immediately after its conclusion. 


The commercial club in any high school can help 
very materially in backing all school activities, such 
as debating, oratorical and declamatory contests, 
lyceum courses, and athletics. One of the most 
important things commercial clubs are backing is 
the promotion of contests in commercial contests. 
Largely through their aid the preliminary contests 
are held in the local schools. The winners are sent 
to the district and finally to the state contest at 
Whitewater. The contest work is becoming more 
and more popular. 


Requests are frequently received for suggestions | 


on how to organize a commercial club and for copies 
of a constitution and club programs. With this fact 
in mind we have outlined a plan for organization. 
We have prepared program outlines embodying 
many features which can be used at different meet- 
ings. The model constitution as given may be varied 
to fit local needs. 





Constitution of the 
Commercial Club 


ARTICLE I. Name. 
This organization shall be known as the Com- 
onencial Cimbof thes.. i... coees. High School. 


ARTICLE II. Objects. 
Section 1. To promote interest in the business 
world. 
Section 2. To encourage a social spirit among 
commercial students by offering opportunities 
for social contact. 


Section 3. To become conversant with modern, 
progressive business methods and systems, en- 
deavoring by such means to raise and maintain 
a higher standard of efficiency. 

Section 4. To discover and serve the needs of 
the community. 


ARTICLE III. Membership. 

Section 1. Any person who is carrying two or 
more commercial subjects shall be eligible for 
membership. 

Section 2. Any member of the faculty who is 
teaching one or more commercial subjects shail 
be an honorary member of this club. 

Section 3. All commercial course graduates shall 
be honorary members. 

Section 4. Any member receiving more than one 
failure in a semester is automatically dropped 
from membership in the club. 


ARTICLE IV. Dues. 


Section 1. Each active member shall pay to the 
Treasurer dues at the rate of (25-50c) annually. 


ARTICLE V. Meetings. 

Section 1. Regular business meetings shall be 
held once a month at such place and time as 
the executive committee may designate. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be called by the 
President upon notice to the members. 

Section 3. A quorum shall consist of one third 
of the total membership. A majority shall 
consist of two-thirds of the members present 
at any meeting. 


ARTICLE VI. Officers. 


Section 1. The officers of the club shall be a 
President, Vice-President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Sergeant-at-Arms, and a Reporter. 


Section 2. These officers shall be elected at the 
last regular business meeting of the year. 


Section 3. The term of office shall be one year. 


Section 4. A club sponsor shall be selected from 
the teachers of the Commercial Department. 


*Reprinted by permission from a bulletin issued by the Whitewater State Normal School in May, 1924. 
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ARTICLE VII. Duties of Officers. 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all 
meetings, shall appoint the members of all 
the committees, shall be Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and shall perform all 
such other duties incident to his office. 

Section 2. The Vice-President in the absence of 
the President shall exercise all the functions of 
the President and shall be vested with all his 
powers. 


Section 3. The Secretary shall give notice of all 
meetings, shall have charge of all papers of the 
organizations, shall keep a record of the minutes 
and attendance at all business meetings and 
perform such other duties as are required of 
that officer. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall have charge of all 
money of the Club and shall pay out money 
only upon an order signed by the President, or 
Vice-President acting for the President, and 
signed by the Faculty Representative. He shall 
report the financial condition of the club at 
each meeting. 

Section 5. The Sergeant-at-Arms shall keep order 
at all meetings. 

Section 6. The Reporter shall report all club 
activities of interest to school paper (and local 
newspapers). 

Section 7. The Club Sponsor shall act in an 
advisory capacity and have general supervision 
over the activities of the Club. 


ARTICLE VIII. Committees. 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall com- 
prise all the officers of the Club and shall 
direct the affairs of the Club in general. 

Section’ 2. The Program Committee shall consist 
of five members, two seniors, two juniors, and 
the Vice-President who shall act as Chairman. 
The Committee shall draw up all programs 
and make all necessary arrangements for carry- 
ing them out. 


ARTICLE IX. Order. 


Section 1. This Club shall be conducted accord- 
ing to Robert's Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE X. Amendments. 


Section 1. Any proposed amendment shall be 
submitted in writing at a regular business 
meeting andeshall not be acted upon until the 
next business meeting. A vote of two-thirds 
of the Club membership is necessary for the 
passage of such amendment. 


ARTICLE XI. By-Laws. 
Section 1. Such by-laws, rules and regulations 
which shall be necessary for the welfare of the 


Club, may be made by a two-thirds vote at any 
regular business meeting. 





Will trade 180-acre farm in Middle 
Virginia for a good business college. Will 
receive or pay difference. Will take farm 
back when school pays out, if desired. 
Prefer a large, paying school in city of 
over 50,000. Address, No. 250. 
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Suggested Program 
Commercial Club Meetings 


. Reading of minutes. 
. Treasurer's report. 
. Business. 

. Musical numbers. 


. Main feature of the evening. (Any one or com- 
binations of the following:) 
a. Talk by business man. 
1. Bankers. 
2. Insurance men. 
3. Postmaster. 
4. Salesmen, etc. 


. Demonstration of mechanical appliances, such 
as multigraph, bookkeeping machines, mimeo- 
graph, etc. 

. Sales talks by students. 


. Typing and shorthand demonstrations by 
experts. 


. Stereopticon talks. 
Short playlets pertaining to business. 
. Contests in shorthand, typing, rapid calcu- 
lation, and bookkeeping. 
. Awarding of school honors in commercial 
subjects. 


- Mock trial. 
. Papers on special subjects by students. 


. The origin of the typewriter. 

. Filing systems. 

. School savings banks. 

. National banks. 

. Evolution of the telegraph. 

. Oceanic cables in international business. 

. Personal necessary for 
success. 

. Modern advertising. 

. Employment agencies. 

. Organization of a corporation. 

. Parliamentary practice. 


Q 
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characteristics 
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. Singing and instrumental music. 


7. Sponsor's report. 


. Social hour. 


a. Dancing. 
b. Refreshments. 
c. Games. 








NEXT MONTH 


CLERICAL EFFICIENCY AS AN 
AIM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

by 
Lee A. Wolfard 


Head, Department of Commerce 
Marshall College 


Huntington, W. Va. 
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Woodbridge N. Ferris 


WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS has attained the 
distinction of being an educator, statesman and 
business man. He was born in a log cabin about four 
miles from the village of Spencer, N. Y., January 6, 
1853. He attended the local district school until he 
reached the age of fourteen when he entered Spencer 
Union Academy. Two years later he entered the 
Candor Union Academy at Candor, N. Y. The 
following year he passed the teacher's examination 
and began his career as an educator, teaching in the 
Fairfield District School at a salary of $28.00 per 
month. After teaching two years he entered the 
Oswego Normal and Training School. While at- 
tending this school he met Miss Helen Frances 
Gillespie, to whom he was married on December 
23, 1874. p 

Mr. Ferris organi the Freeport Business 
College and Academy at Freeport, Ill., in 1875. 
Later he severed his connection with this school to 
accept the Principalship of the Normal Depart- 
ment of the Rock River University at Dixon, but 
soon became disappointed owing to the financial 
condition of the Institution and withdrew to es- 
tablish the Dixon Business College and Academy 
at Dixon, Ill. In 1870 he became Superintendent of 
Schools at Pittsfield, Ill. This was at the age of 
26. He remained in this position for five years. 

In the meantime, he had determined to establish 
a school of his own and Big Rapids, Mich., was 
chosen at the location of the school which he es- 
tablished in September, 1884, under the name of 
the Ferris Industrial School. The name of the 
school was later changed to Ferris Institute. Ferris 
Institute has grown into an institution which at 
the present time employs a staff of thirty teachers 
with an enrollment of more than two thousand 
students. 

While Mr. Ferris has had remarkable success in 
the educational field, his success has been no less 
remarkable in the field of business and politics. He 
is President of the Big Rapids Savings Barik and 
one of the biggest stockholders of the Big Rapids 
Electric Company. In 1913 he was elected Governor 
of Michigan. At the conclusion of his first term he 
was reelected for a second term. In November, 1922, 
he was elected to the United States Senate, which 
office he still holds, 
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Albert E. Bullock 


ALBERT E. BULLOCK received his early 
education in Michigan, graduating from the Mus- 
kegon High School in 1902 and from the University 
of Michigan with an LL. B. degree in 1907. After 
going to California he attended the University of 
Southern California receiving his A. B. degree in 
1920. 

Mr. Bullock taught for three years in the Town- 
ship High School at Streator, Illinois. In 1910 he 
migrated to California, becoming head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the Union High School at 
Oxnard. He held this position until 1913 when he 
was elected to a similar position in the High School 
at San Pedro. In 1915 he became a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the Manual Arts High School 
of Los Angeles, which position he held until 1919 
when he was promoted to the head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the Franklin High School. 
In September, 1924, he was appointed supervisor 
of commercial education in the Los Angeles City 
High Schools. Mr. Bullock has supervision of the 
commercial courses offered in twelve junior high 
schools, twenty senior high schools, one part-time 
high school, one trade high school and twenty-six 
evening high schools. 

The teachers of each commercial subject in the 
Los Angeles Schools meet in groups. Each group 
elects a committee whose duty it is to collect all 
available literature on the subject, determine how 
the subject should function in the business world, 
make special investigations, and report the results 
back to the group for discussion. The heads of 
departments also hold regular meetings to discuss 
problems of administration, curriculum, courses of 
study, methods of teaching, etc. 

In addition to meeting and advising with all of 
these groups of commercial teachers, Mr. Bullock 
spends about half of his time in visiting classes, 
attending principals’ meetings and meetings of 
business men. 

Mr. Bullock has had considerable business ex- 
perience as a clerk, salesman in retail stores, stenog- 
rapher in law office, chemist in beet sugar factory, 
and an auditor. In 1921 he was elected President of 
the Los Angeles Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
In 1922 he was elected President of the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
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BRYANT AND STRATTON COLLEGE will ranged so that the students will enjoy absolute day- 
move on or about February 1, 1925, into the beauti- _light at all times. During the day sessions no lights 
ful new Bryant and Stratton College Building, which _—_ will be needed, as the building is surrounded on all 
occupies the entire block of Fountain, Worcester; four sides by windows extending from the floor to 
and Clemence Streets, in the heart of the business __ the ceiling. Drinking fountains will be found on all 
center of Providence. This building is a modern _ floors and an electric cafeteria will be in operation 
loft office type building, absolutely fireproof and on the seventh floor of the building. 
thoroughly equipped. The structure is of reinforced This building will undoubtedly be one of the 
concrete from foundation to roof. The tower, which finest and most complete business school homes that 
faces on the corner of Fountain and Union Streets, can be found anywhere in America. 
together with the main entrance, is of Gothic 


treatment, modified to meet the needs of the struc- — 
ture. A marquees will project over the sidewalk, . . : 
and the main entrance doors will be of oak; side- D. E. SHORT, Jr., Vice-President of Falls Busi- 


anetel vate eit nek bl ness College, Nashville, Tennessee, announces the 
P papas eevee : formation of a partnership with Thomas M. Mc- 
Two high speed elevators of the latest design will Intyre to engage in Public Accounting practice. 
be in operation for the convenience of the students. Jt will be remembered that it was recently an- 
In addition to the elevators, there will be two fires nounced in the columns of this publication that Mr. 
proof stair towers, extending from basement to the Short had been granted a C. P. A. certificate by 
roof. These will be enclosed with fireproof walls, the State of Tennessee. Mr. Short will continue 
having fireproof openings into the stairways. his connection with the school, devoting only a 
The electric lighting has been scientifically ar- part of his time to public accounting. 


; 


t 
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The new home of the Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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A SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST was held in Cleveland, October 24, in 
connection with the Commercial Teachers Section 
meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachets’ 
Association. The contest was staged in the audito- 
rium of the Longwood Commerce High School. 
There were twenty-five different schools in North- 
eastern Ohio represented in the contest, numbering 
one hundred ninety-five entrants in all. These in- 
cluded Senior High Schools, Junior High Schools, 
Parochial Schools and Business Colleges. Of the 
nine events, seven were typewriting contests and 
two shorthand contests. 

The West Commerce High School carried off the 
honors in both shorthand events, winning the team 
cup, two gold medals and one silver medal. Dorothy 
Voigt won the 120-word contest and Charlotte 
Hammel won the 80-word contest. 

Competition in the typewriting contest was 
keen, The award most earnestly desired and com- 
peted for was the silver cup awarded in connection 
with the one-minute event. This cup was won by 


Wilma Goertz of the West Commerce High School, 
who wrote 85 words in a minute without an error. 
The Junior High School typewriting cup went to 
the South Junior High School. The Parochial School 
cup went to St. Michael's School. The Novice 
Typewriting Event was won by a team from the 
Metropolitan Business College, who also won the 
private school typewriting event. In the Senior 
High School contest, Virginia Kellogg of the West 
Commerce High School won the gold medal with a 
speed rate of 63 words per minute net. However, the 
team cup was won by the Ashtabula High School. 
In the Senior High School Special Class, the gold, 
silver and bronze medals as well as the cup were 
won by the West Commerce High School. Mildred 
Syvertsen won first place, writing 69 words per 
minute net. A photograph of the winning contest- 
ants from the West Commerce High School will be 
found on this page. 

We are indebited to Harry E. Aseltine of the 
West Commerce High School for reporting the re- 
sults of this contest. 


WEST COMMERCE 
HICH SCHOOL 


Reading from left to right: Dorothy Voigt, Virginia Kellogg, Ruth Parcell, Wilma Goertz, Mildred 
Syvertsen, Florence Penn, Charlotte Hammell, and Margaret Maclver. 
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The Commercial Department has been reopened 
in the WHEATON 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Wheaton, Minne- 
sota, this year with 
H. W. LARSEEN 
as head. Mr. Larseen 
formerly was a 
teacher in Minnesota 
College, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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THE SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association held a meet 
ing at New York University, October 31 and No- 
vember 1. The Commercial Teachers’ Section held 
meetings Friday and Saturday afternoons. C. O. 
Thompson, head of the Commercial Department of 
the High School at Mt. Vernon, New York, was 
the chairman of the meeting on Friday. The speakers 
included Dr. Metcalf of the Bureau of Personnel, 
New York City; Homer S. Pace of the Pace Insti- 
tute, New York City; Dr. Norris I. Brisco of New 
York University; and Wm. Carroll Wallace of the 
Geo Washington High School, New York City. 

R. H. Baker, Principal of the Commercial High 
School, Yonkers, New York, was Chairman of the 
meeting on Saturday afternoon. At this meetin ing the 
speakers included Mrs. Etta M. Fowler of the 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn; Edward J. 
McNamara, Assistant Principal of the Girls’ Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn; Rupert P. SoRelle 
of the Gregg Publishing Company; Harry C. Spill- 
man of the Remington Typewriter Company; and 
Mr. Marquette of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City. pai 


THE UPPER PENINSULA EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association met in Marquette on October 9, 10 and 
11. C. C. Wiggins, head of the Department of Com- 
merce of the Northern State Normal School pre- 
sided over the meeting held by the commercial 
teachers. Addresses were delivered by the follow- 
ing: 

Helen Hurley, Marquette; Evelyn Verran, Han- 
cock; Ellsworth Sturdy, Marquette; Carl Kanney, 
Marquette; and Hon. Thos. Johnson, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Lansing. Katherine Scully, 
of the Marquette Public Schools, gave a demon- 
stration lesson in Penmanship. 

Plans were made for holding a commercial con- 
test in April, 1925. We are indebted to Mr. Wiggins 
for reporting this convention for publication in 
“The Balance Sheet”. 

*** 

RUTH A. ALWOOD, who formerly taught at 
Huntington College, 
Huntington, Indiana, 
is teaching commer- 
cial subjects in the 
High School at Rich- 
wood, West Vir- 
ginia, this year. She 
is a graduate of 
Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Michigan, 
with a B. A tl and of Huntington College, 
- Huntington, Indiana, with an A. B, degree. 





ALFRED J. CHUBB is teaching the commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Bessemer, 
Michigan. This is 
his first experience in 
teaching commercial 
subjects. He is a re- 
cent graduate of the 
Northern State Nor- 
mal School at Mar- 
quette, Michigan. #++* 


The commercial teachers of New Hampshire 
held a section meeting at the time of the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in 
Manchester on October 17 and perfected an organ- 
ization under the name of the NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Separate meetings were held by the shorthand and 
bookkeeping teachers. C. P. Dresser of the Keene 
High School presided at the Shorthand Teachers 
meeting. Emma Williams of the Berlin High School 
spoke on the subject of “Teaching Touch Type- 
writing”. J. W. Brehaut of the Bryant and Stratton 
Business College, Manchester, spoke on the sub- 
ject “What the Business Man Expects of his 
Stenographer”. Mrs. Josephine C. Daley of the 
Manchester High School, spoke on the subject of 
“Teaching Shorthand”. 

In the Bookkeeping Section, H. B. McDonough of 
the Manchester High School, spoke on the subject 
of “Why Teach Bookkeeping’. J. H. Hesser, 
Proprietor of the Hesser Business College, Man- 
chester, spoke on the subject of “Business Arith- 
metic”. N. H. Roberts of the High School at Berlin, 
was scheduled to speak on “Business Economics” 
but time did not permit. 

We are indebted to N. H. Roberts for reporting 
this meeting for publication in “The Balance Sheet”. 

kK 


THE WISCONSIN COMMERCIAL EDU- 
CATORS ASSOCIATION held a conference at 
the Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, Saturday, November 8. E. D. Widmer, 
President of the Wausau Business Institute, pre- 
sided. The speakers included the following: 

H. W. Harb, Madison College, Madison; C. F. 
Moore, Moore's College, Racine; A. R. Brown, 
Wausau Business Institute, Wausau; E. W. Hawkes, 
Oshkosh Business College, Oshkosh; Carrie K. 
Lidicker, Wisconsin Commercial Academy, Mil- 
waukee; Henry J. Holm, President of Gregg School, 
Chicago; and J. W. Baker, President, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The meeting was well attended and proved to be 
one of the most interesting conferences ever held 
by the association. ose 


SERENE WINNESS is the teacher of commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Mandan, 
North Dakota, this 
year. She is a recent 
graduate of the State 
Normal School at 
Mayville, North 
Dakota. She has also 
completed a course 
in the Fargo School 
of Business at Fargo, North Dakota. 
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a new teacher in the high 
school at Ellensburg, 
Washington. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of 
Oregon with a B. A. de- 


V. P. HUSBAND is 





gree. 
This item appeared in 
the October issue of 


“The Balance Sheet”, but 
through an error a wrong 
photograph was inserted 
with it. We are again inserting the item with the 
correct photograph in justice to Mr. Husband. The 
error is regretted very much. 


KK 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION will be held at Indianapolis, Decem- 
ber 11, 12 and 13, 1924. Every part of the program of 
this convention will be of special interest to com- 
mercial educators. The first of the three commercial 
education department meetings at this convention 
will be devoted to the general topic of expanding 
the program for retail store training. S. H. Halle, 
President, The Halle Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
speak on “The Merchant's Responsibility for Train- 
ing his Personnel”. ‘How the Public Schools can 
contribute to the Retail Training Program” will be 
discussed by City Director Wood of the Vocational 
Education Department, Indianapolis. There will 
be a general round table discussion on retail selling 
education topics, covering the high school coopera- 
tive courses, continuation school, and the short unit 
course for store workers. The discussion of these 
topics will be led by Florence M. Kane, Dayton, 
Ohio; Louise Ross, Indianapolis; Edward Maolin, 
Morgantown, West Virginia; and Dorothy Baldwin, 
Akron, Ohio. 


The second half-day commercial education meet- 
ing will be presided over by A. J. Beatty, Director 
of Education, American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. The main topic for this con- 
ference will be the new clerkship and its influence 
on commercial education. The topics included are 
“Office Practice or Clerical Training in its Relation 
to Training for Stenographic Work”, ““A Job 
Analysis of Typing and What it Revealed”, “Filing 
on a Vocational Basis in the Commercial Curricu- 
lum”, “Clerical Training Needs of One who will 
Enter Business as a Bookkeeper”, “What the Evening 
School Owes to the Clerk who Enrolls for Extension 
Business Training”. Speakers for this session are H. 
C. Pennicke, Manager, Service and Planning, 
American Central Life Insurance Company; Nina 
Cox, Brown Efficiency Bureau; J. Edward Stilz, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Kiefer Stewart Company; 
E. G. Blackstone, Iowa State University; Estelle 
Hunter, Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York; and J. H. Saul, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


The third half-day commercial education meeting 
will be devoted to a discussion of the general topic 
of supervision and administration problems in com- 
mercial education. At this meeting Dean W. S. 
Taylor, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, will discuss the “Training Needs of Voca- 
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tional Teachers in Service with Special Reference 
to Commercial Teachers”. The remainder of the 
time will be devoted to the discussion of problems 
submitted by leading commercial educators through- 
out the country. The discussion leaders for this 
conference will be Carl V. Ammerman, Principal 
Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis; William 
Bachrach, Supervisor of Commercial Education and 
Director of Continuation Schools, Chicago; and M. 
D. Burgess, Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis. Ample time will be given for general discus- 
sion in which all teachers present will be asked to 
participate. Furthermore, those present will be 
given an opportunity to present for discussion im- 
portant problems that may be of interest to them 
and their associates. 


The National Society for Vocational Education 
is the organization to which all vocational educators 
most look for their main support and the further 
extension of vocational educational offerings in the 
public schools. This Society is worthy of the support 
of every commercial educator in the country. All 
who can do so should attend this Indianapolis con- 
vention which is likely to reach a new high-water 
mark in convention organization and management. 
The hotel headquarters for the convention will be 
the Claypool Hotel. 


KK 


THE NORTHEASTERN MINNESOTA 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION met at 
Hibbing, Minnesota, this year. The commercial 
teachers held a section meeting on October 10. An 
excellent program was carried out and the meeting 
was well attended. Walter A. Pike of the Gilbert, 
Minnestoa, High School, spoke on the subject of 
“School Savings” and he has kindly given us per- 
mission to reprint his address in “The Balance 
Sheet”. It will appear in an early issue. Other 
speakers included Glennie Morrow of the Coleraine 
High School, Marie Driscoll of the Eveleth high 
School, W. G. Rodgers of the Hibbing High School, 
Nell Wimer of the Hibbing High School, N. T. 
Woodward of the Chisholm High School, A. C. 
Brude of the Virginia High School, and E. A. Drews 
of the Aurora High School. 

The following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Glennie A. Morrow, High 
School, Coleraine; Secretary, W. G. Rodgers, High 
School, Hibbing. 


**K 


“The Balance Sheet” wishes to acknowledge 
receipt of the October number of ““ THE PRAIRIE 
BREEZE”, a monthly publication of the Enuice 
High School, Eunice, Louisiana. This issue contains 
an interesting article on “Commercial Education in 
the Eunice High School”, written by Floyd J. 
Andrus, the head of the Commercial Department. 


KK 


AMY HANSON, who has been teaching com- 
mercial subjects for the past few years in the High 
School at Chadron, Nebraska, is this year teaching 
commercial subjects in the High School at Tonopah, 
Nevada. 
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NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


MARGARET RICH- 
ARDSON, a recent grad- 
uate of Stanford Uni- 
versity, will teach com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Santa Monica HighSchool, 
Santa Monica, California, 
this year. 

4% 


THE WASHINGTON STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION met in two sections 
this year; the first section holding their meetings on 
October 27 to 29 at Walla Walla, Washington, and 
the second section meeting at Seattle on October 
29 to 31. 

C. A. Bireline, of the Walla Walla High School, 
was Chairman of the Commercial Meeting at Walla 
Walla, which was held Monday afternoon at the 
High School. N. A. Davis, of the Baker-Boyer Na- 
tional Bank, spoke on “Preparing Pupils for Busi- 
ness Life.” Prof. Chas. H. Titus, of Whitman 
College, gave a splendid address on “The Relation 
of the Commercial High School Teacher to the 
College and University.” 

The commercial teachers at the Seattle meeting 
gathered on Thursday afternoon at Broadway High 
School. Robert E. Leaf, of the Roosevelt High 
School, was Chairman of this section, and intro- 
duced as the first speaker Prof. O. E. Draper, of the 
University of Washington, who spoke upon “The 
Correlation of High School Commercial Subjects 
with the University.” Following Prof. Draper's 
address the Chairman introduced H. O. Thompson, 
head of the Commercial Department work at 
Roosevelt High School, who talked very forcefully 
upon teaching methods and particularly “Points on 
Teaching Commercial Arithmetic.” 

Space will not permit our writing up more fully 
the thoughts expressed by the various speakers at 
the above meetings, which were well attended at 
both Walla Walla and Seattle. Next year promises 
to be a record breaker, for the commercial program 
will be under one president, and sectional meetings 
are planned for next year whereby the shorthand 
teachers, the typewriting teachers, the bookkeeping 
teachers, etc., will each have an opportunity to get 
together and discuss their individual problems in 
the subjects in which they are interested. 

The teachers elected C. S. White, head of the 
Commercial Department of Garfield High School, 
Seattle, as President for the ensuing year, with E. 
T. Whitson, of Garfield High School, acting as 
Secretary. These men will appoint the various 
chairmen of the different sections of the Commercial 
Department meeting for next year. A great meeting 
is in store for the teachers for 1925. 


EK 


RUTH M. MORRIS, 
last year with the Hanford 
Union High School, Han- 
ford, California, will teach 
commercial subjects this 
year in the San Ramon 
Hi School, Danville, 
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ARVA W. WANN, 
a recent graduate of the 
University of Washing- 
ton, has charge of the 
commercial work in the 
High School at Enumclaw, 
Washington. 





eK 


F. A. CUNNING, who has been a successful 
commercial teacher with the Part-time High School 
in Sacramento for a number of years, has charge of 
the commercial work this year in the High School 
at Napa, California. 


- A. C. BOUDREAU, last year with the Napa 
Union High School, is not teaching commercial 
subjects in the Technical High School at Fresno, 
California. 
RK 

JAS. E. BROWN, formerly of Boise, Idaho, and 
for the past three years with the Albany Business 
College, Albany, New York, is now back in the 
West and is with Link's Business College of Boise, 
Idaho. The West claimed him first and called him 
back. B. C. Beetham, Manager of Link’s Business 
College, has a strong corps of teachers and is build- 
ing an excellent school. =F 

PAULINE PENCE is now head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the High School at Payette, 
Idaho. T. A. SHERMAN is teaching the book- 
keeping. 

4% 

H. M. BROADBENT, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools at Burley, Idaho, is now Superintendent 
of Schools at Baker, Oregon. 


aK 


PEARL MITCHELL of Missoula, Montana, is 
the newly elected head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the High School at Toppinish, Washington. 


et 


DOROTHY TURNER, daughter of Super- 
intendent J. E. Turner of Payette, Idaho, is now 
teaching in Link's Business College, Boise, Idaho. 


bet 


Our representative reports a fine commercial de- 
partment in the High School at Pendleton, Oregon. 
ALUTA LARSEN, who came to Pendleton from 
the High School at Twin Falls, Idaho, has charge of 
the commercial work. BERNER JOHNSON teaches 
the bookkeeping. 

aK 

VIOLA JONES, a 
teacher of excellent train- 
ing and experience in the 
commercial field, will have 
charge of the commercial 
work in the Hioltville 
High School, Holtville, 
California, for another 
year. Miss Jones was 
formerly connected with 
the Benson High School, Benson, Arizona. 
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BOOKKEEPING QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


With Answers and Solutions 


Note—The bookkeeping questions and problems for this issue of the Balance Sheet are divided into 
two groups, one each for elementary and intermediate students. Exercises for intermediate and advanced 
students will be given next month. 


Suggestions from teachers concerning the type of exercises to be included in this section will be wel: 
come. 


ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. (a) What is an Inventory? (b) Why must an inventory of merchandise be 
secured before the statements are made? (c) What would be the effect on the profit if 
a mistake were made in taking the inventory? 

_ Ans. (a) An Inventory is a list of goods or valuables with their estimated worth. In accounting it 
is ordinarily used to designate the merchandise in stock at the close of a fiscal period as shown by a written 
list. (b) It is impossible to determine the cost of goods sold until the Inventory of merchandise is secured. 
This makes the Inventory necessary in preparing the Statement of Profit and Loss. The Inventory is also 
one of the assets on the Balance Sheet and must be secured before the Balance Sheet is prepared. (c) An 
error in the Inventory would not affect the actual profit but would affect the profit reported in the State- 
ment of Profit and Loss. An inventory in excess of the actual inventory would make the seeming profit 
larger than the actual, while the inventory smaller than the actual would make the seeming profit less. 


2. What books of original entry would you suggest for use in each of the follow. 
ing businesses: (a) a produce business buying and selling for cash, (b) a drug store buy- 
ing on account and selling for cash, (c) a wholesaler both buying and selling on account? 

Ans. The purpose of this question is to give the teacher an opportunity to show the students that 
the books used by a business should be adapted to the business and need not be exactly the same as those 
illustrated in the practice sets which have been studied. It is not important that very definite answers be 
given to this question but it is important that the student understand that the books of original entry should 
be arranged to meet the requirements of the business. 

A produce business buying and selling for cash could keep all current records in a cash book and would 
need in addition a journal for adjustments at the close of the fiscal period. A drug store buying on account 
and selling for cash probably could use a purchases book and a cash book in addition to the journal, while a 
wholesaler both buying and selling on account would also need a sales book. 


3. (a) What is the purpose of a Trail Balance? (b) When may it be taken? 

Ans. (a) Its purpose is to test the equality of the debits and credits in the ledger. (b) It may be 
taken whenever it is thought advisable to test the equality of the debits and credits. It ordinarily is taken 
at least once a month. 

4. What is the purpose of closing the ledger? 

Ans. The ledger is closed in order to transfer the net profit or net loss to the owner's capital account 
at the close of the fiscal period. In other words, the closing of the ledger brings the ledger into agreement 
with the Balance Sheet. 

5. (a) When a merchant desires to pay for goods purchased, where should he 
find the information concerning the amount he owes. (b) When a customer sends a 
remittance to a merchant, where should the merchant find information which will 
tell him whether the customer has settled his account in: full or has paid for only a part 
of the bills due? 

Ans. The purpose of these questions is to give the teacher an opportunity to discuss the use of 
the ledger as a source of information. Many students in their bookkeeping work tend to turn to the pur- 
purchases and sales books for information concerning payments on account. A discussion of these questions 
should bring out the fact that such information should always be secured from the ledger as it gives complete 
information concerning one account in one place. 

6. Assume that you are a merchant using the journal as the only book of original 
entry. Make the entries for the following transactions. 

January 1, 1924—Merchandise is purchased for cash $150.00. 

January 2, 1924—Merchandise is sold to Pickwick Bros., on account $75.00. 

January 3, 1924—Pickwick Bros. give you their note for $50.00 and $25.00 in cash 

in settlement of account. 

January 4, 1924—Pickwick Bros. pay their note in full. 

January 4, 1924—Merchandise is sold to Samuel Weller for a note $60.00. 
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January 5, 1924—An additional $1,000.00 is invested in the business. 
January 6, 1924—Merchandise is purchased on account $200.00 from Smith Bros. 


Ans, Journal entries: 


January 1, 1924 


January 4, 1924 





Purchases $ 150.00 Cash 50.00 
Cash $ 150.00 Notes Rec. 50.00 
January 2, 1924 January 4, 1924 
Pickwick Bros. 75.00 Notes Rec. 60.00 
Sales 75.00 Sales 66.00 
January 3, 1924 January 5, 1924 
Cash 25.00 Cash 1000 .00 
Notes Rec. 50.00 Student, Proprietor 1000 .00 
Pickwick Bros. 15 .00 January 6, 1924 
Purchases 200 .00 
Smith Bros. 200.00 


7. The following Trial Balance is secured from the ledger of E. L. Miller for the 
fiscal period ending December 31, 1924. The merchandise inventory is found to be 
$2100.00. Prepare the Statement of Profit and Loss and the Balance Sheet. 




















E. L. MILLER 
TriAt BALANcE, DECEMBER 31, 1924 
OS ee ee hm eee $ 505.00 
ROOD ee eye 152.00 
ES si de.w ds sak. cahiue Mes Sttacals 67.00 
RN a Sri at Wied we idk heel 139.00 
cane ie a a 1250.00 
elt epet yi aeletitpencasy Baas $2000 .00 
ass dt a date nd sete de hgdp Si cae Mehta 7634.00 
Ee Se 
ee ee ee ne ees Se 785 .00 
$9634.00 _ $9534.00 
Ans. E. L. MILLER 
BALANCE Suet, DecEMBER 31, 1924 
Assets: 
ar ree el eee es ne. es $ 505.00 
eee RE. 355.5 So ea wien HOS Sa ew 152.00 
bet ee. Ian ee re Pere tae 67.00 
og SE re ee nem sarge re 139.00 
ee ee ee Se ee ee 2100.00 
SORE Bee eR oe 1250.00 
a pigs hh dia Dea $ _ $4213.00 
E. L. Miller, Present Capital $4213.00 
E. L. MILLER 
STATEMENT OF Prorit AND Loss, DecEMBER 31, 1924 
MRT A Se rtcid's sets a bok un Saas CR bs de> « $7634.00 
Cost of Sales: 
eer ies ae Bie ie aatins eae a $6736.00 
EE Dears Oke. Ga SN 2100.00 
Net cost of Mdse. sold. ................... $4636.00 
ree i eee $2998.00 
Operating Cost: 
NS PO Pee og eee $ 785.00 
SUAS inten ekddapeeeceseees $2213.00 
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8. Make the journal entries which would be required to close the ledger from 
which the Balance Sheet in problem 7 was taken. 
Ans. Journal entries: 


December 31, 1924 


Inventory $2100.00 Profit and Loss 785.00 

Purchases $2100.00 Expense 785 .00 
Sales 4636.00 Profit and Loss 2213.00 

Purchases 4636.00 E. L. Miller, Capital 2213.00 
Sales 2998.00 

Profit and Loss 2998 .00 


9. A bookkeeper records transactions for the month of January, 1924, and on 
January 31 he attempted to secure a Trail Balance but found that his ledger was not in 
balance. Below are given the open accounts of his ledger. Inspect it and see if you can 
discover any probable errors and if possible prepare the correct Trial Balance. 





CASH 
1924 1924 
Jan. 31 (C5) 7791.62'| Jan. 2 Balance 926.51 
31 (C6) 8019.63 


ENOCH ANDERSON 














1924 
Jan. 2 (Sr) 210.00 

9 (St) 73.45 

23 (Sr) 182.16 

WM. PENNINGTON 

1924 
Jan. 15 (S1) 525.31 

24 (S1) 422.84 


JOYCE MILLER 











1924 
Jan. § (Sx) 184.37 
10 (S1) 200.00 
M. DUNN 
1924 
Jan. 13 (P1) 106.57 
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R. DUNN 
1924 
Jan. 13 (P1) 618.42 
CLAUDE MARTIN, PROP. 
1924 
Jan. 15 3000.00 
PURCHASES 
1924 ~° 
Jan. 31 (Px) 9426.92 
SALES 
1924 
Jan. 31 (St) 8791.83 
EXPENSES 
1924 
Jan. § (C6) 234.55 
13 (C6) 178.53 
29 (C6) 180.19 





Ans. The purpose of this problem is to impress upon the student that certain errors in posting can 
be determined by inspection by a person who understands the various books of original entry and the nature 
of the various accounts. The errors are as follows: (a) the cash balance on January 2 is entered on the credit 
side of the Cash account instead of the debit side; (b) the credits to the account of Joyce Miller are incor- 
rect as they are taken from page 1 of the Sales Book. Sales on account would, of course, be debited to the 
personal account; (c) the debits to the account of R. Dunn amounting to $618.42 should be credits as 
they are posted from the Purchases Journal; (d) Purchases should have a debit balance and Sales would 
have a credit balance. It is evident that the posting of these two accounts have been reversed. The totals 
for the correct Trial Balance should be $12,516.82. 


10. Prepare the Balance Sheet from corrected ledger. Inventory $3165.72. 
Ans. The totals of the Balance Sheet are $5662.35. 


INTERMEDIATE QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. A wholesale furniture dealer sells to a retail dealer a bill of goods. The retail 
dealer later writes him and calls his attention to an overcharge of $100.00 and also 
notifies him that a chair valued at $50.00 was defective and would be returned. Assum- 
ing that the retail dealer is correct in regard to both points.what journal entry would 
the wholesaler make? 

Ans. The purpose of this question is to indicate to the student the difference between the debits 
to Sales Returns and to the Sales account. Sales should be debited for all overcharges as the entry is in the 
nature of a correction entry and has nothing to do with goods returned. Of course, Returned Sales should be 


debited for the value of the chair. The journal entry is as follows: Debit Sales, $100.00 and Returned Sales 
$50.00 and credit the customer $150.00. 
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2. What is the purpose of a controlling account? 


Ans. The purpose of a controlling account is to show in total in the general ledger the debits and 
credits to a group of similar accounts kept in a subsidiary ledger. The two most common controlling ac- 
counts are Accounts Receivable and Accounts Payable as most concerns have a large number of personal 
accounts which can be effectively divided into the two groups. Other controlling accounts can be used, 
however, when they are needed. 


3. What is the difference between fixed assets and current assets? 


Ans. Current assets are cash and all of the other assets which in the ordinary transactions of the 
business are turned into cash. Fixed assets are those which are purchased for the use of the business and 
will not be sold or converted into cash. The ease with which the two kinds of assets may be turned into 
cash has nothing to do with the difference. In some cases it might be much easier for a concern to sell its 
building, delivery equipment and other fixed assets than it is to sell the merchandise inventory. In the ordi- 
nary business transactions however, it is assumed that these items will not be disposed of. 


4. (a) Why is it desirable to distinguish between operating and non-operating 
income? (b) A grocer sells a desk purchased for office use at a profit. Is the profit operat- 
ing or non-operating income? (c) A furniture store sells a desk at a profit. Is this profit 
operating or non-operating income? 

Ans. (a) It is advisable to distinguish between operating and non-operating income in order that 
the results of the ordinary business transactions may be shown independent of any special transactions. 
If the distinction is not made it is difficult to compare the Profit and Loss Statements for various years and 


to determine whether the regular business transactions are yielding a satisfactory profit. (b) Non-operating 
income. (c) Operating income. 


5. What is a reserve? 


Ans. In accounting the title “reserve”. is applied to a number of different accounts which are quite 
dissimilar. The best practice however limits the use of the word “reserve” to those accounts which are set 
up to show the estimated deductions from asset accounts. For example, the Reserve for Doubtful Accounts 
is set up to show the portion of the Accounts Receivable which is estimated will not be collected. The 
reserves for depreciation of various fixed assets are set up to show the estimated depreciation of those assets. 
In order to calculate the net book value of the assets it is necessary to deduct from the gross book value the 
reserve applied to the particular assets. 


6. The following Trial Balance was secured by a partnership on December 31, 
1924. 
TRIAL BALANCE, DECEMBER 31, 1924 


ERP ESSE RN ck Pelee tenet. Aiba Se $ 5787.16 
re 706 . 50 
Accounts Receivable................ 3017.57 
Reserve for Doubtful Accounts........ $ 176.50 
Ciice Bamioaient.................... 540.00 
Reserve for Dep. of Office Equip....... 27.00 
Delivery Equipment....... ae ere 3500.00 
Reserve for Dep. of Delivery Equip. ... 350.00 
SC Laos yates xix 20s +e Ponees 5000.00 
TT A ah ee a 3000.00 
Reserve for Dep. of Buildings.......... 200.00 
| ere re 5091 .'72 
Job Trotter, Capital.................. 7220.00 
Ge PLAT Ai 3 Bd Selah hee hs 7220.00 
a ia oe ig a i ke Dam ae is 40251 .60 
TB ep palictaat feaiy lpia tale 125.00 
ee ae aah aka 33120.15 
Ae ar ele ei ee gel SR 1066.00 
i i ae Sie 2750.00 
Administrative Expense.............. 1900.00 
Purchases Discount... 2... .. 2.2.2.6... 50.62 
ili emt tie SE eine 75.06 


$60587.44 $60587.44 
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In adjusting the books at the end of this fiscal period it is believed that a Reserve 
for Doubtful Accounts equal to 3% of the Accounts Receivable will be adequate. No 
reserve is set up for Notes Receivable as they are considered good. The additional 
depreciation on the fixed assets is as follows: Office Equipment 5%, Delivery Equip- 
ment 10%, Buildings 4%. The inventory on December 31 was found to be $6725.00. 
Prepare the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss. 

Ans. The only point which is liable to cause the student trouble is the handling of the Reserve for 
Doubtful Accounts. As stated in the problem a reserve of $90.53 is considered adequate by the manage- 
ment. The difference between that amount and the present credit balance of $176.50 should be credited 
to the Profit and Loss account as a non-operating income. If the company carried on its books a surplus ac- 
count the credit would be made direct to surplus but since there is no account it probably would not be 
worth while to set one up. Below are given the Condensed Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET, 





Net Current Assets Current Liabilities 
(After Ded. Reserves). .... $16145.'70 Accounts Payable......... $ 5091.72 
Net Fixed Assets Proprietorship 
(After Ded. Reserves). .... 10886 .00 po ae te eee 10969 .99 
PO a eee 10969 .99 
$277031.'70 $2'7031 .'70 
CONDENSED PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
Profit on Sales of Mdse....... $12665 .45 
Operating Expense.......... §22'7 .00 
; $ 7438.45 
Adj. on Res. for 
Doubtful Accounts........ $85.97 
Purchases Discount.......... 50.62 136.59 
ETE 15°75 .04 
OTe 715.06 
PE kon esnwcnesccads $ 7499.98 








VALUATION FOR GOING CONCERNS _ enterprise judge its efficiency by a comparison of 
(Continued from page 8) the results of one period with the results rs ys 
. ' a: ; Or a comparison may be made with the results 
olin tesults until it acquires such con- made by other enterprises in the same field for = 
aie . : iod. To make real comparison possible 
Accounting reports are required by the executive, S@™@€ Perl . 
not only to exhibit results accomplished but also there ye es ny ape —— for = “pa 
for use in mapping out future policy. If unsatis- poe cag pe The rk pa 4 meaner sapling 
factory results are reflected in the reports the execu- a seman sod kinds of psomabaten sd pe 
tive must take prompt action in discovering and : . - ot gl 
counteracting their causes. If the result for the ee a ype phe ters ay 
current year or month cannot be definitely stated par Rigg cae A Pa pwr” oo cag \voerw 
until the money profit has been entirely expended tive fiscal oui a = a he bar rn d in the real pe ae 
in acquisition of consumption goods, the preparation : - - 
of the accounting orn would be delayed for Ce ae. ae Pg ara = 
years. The money profit may not be expended A tuk Gana co 
: : : < ‘i parison of the results accomplished 
reson yr = taken ot paopes = pig A | the business operations would be entirely 
purchase of investment securities or it may be per- out of the question. ; : ) 
mitted to lie idle. In each case there is a postpone- In many cases the money is not received im- 
ment of the time when the money profits will be | mediately for the goods or services sold; instead 
enjoyed in consumption goods. In order that the the vendor acquires claims for money. The income 
executive may effectively plan his future program for a particular period not only includes the money 
the accounting reports must be submitted to him 2ctually received from its sales but also the money 
within a short interval after the close of the period. Value of the claims. In making the valuation for 
Consequently these reports must deal with results the determination of proprietorship such receivables 


stated in terms of money profits. must be appraised at the probable amount of cash 
Executives, stockholders, credit managers, bankers that will be realized in collection. 
and others interested in the success of a business (Concluded on page 24) 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


by 
Sabra A. Jones 


Miss Jonzs is teacher of 
bookkeeping in the High 
School of Clinton, Iowa. 
She formerly taught in the 
High School at Coldwater, 
Micingan, and is a grad- 
uate of the University of 
Chicago. This article was 
written by Miss Jones to 
the editor of “The Balance 
Sheet” after she had read 
Miss Mable Carrington’s 
article which appeared in 
the September issue of 
“The Balance Sheet”. 
The article deals with a subject on which there is 
considerable difference of opinion among bookkeeping 
teachers. We are glad to secure suitable articles of 
this type for publication. Teachers are urged to take 
advantage of “The Balance Sheet” as a medium for 
discussing their problems. 


Parker in his “Methods of Teaching in High 
School” has most wisely stated that the individual 
method of teaching is too great a strain on the 
teacher. 


1 have found these difficulties with the individual 
method of teaching bookkeeping: 


First, when each student comes to a particularly 
hard transaction he will ask the advice of the teacher. 
As a result, the teacher is forced to answer one 
question from 100 to 150 times depending on the 
number of students she instructs. 


Second, there is a tendency for students to race 
through their exercises. They thereby read through 
explanations of new transactions hurriedly, in- 
tending to retain information only long enough to 
get credit for the given exercise. 


Third, the slow student loses heart when he 
finds his fellow classmates weeks ahead of him in 
their work. 


My suggestion for the teaching of bookkeeping is 
this; keep your classes together for: 


First, one or at the most two or three explana- 
tions of a given point is sufficient to assist all the 
students. 


Second, blackboard explanations can be made for 
the benefit of the whole class. 


Third, students can have interesting discussions 
among themselves outside of class on given exercises. 
Sometimes I believe that these discussions are more 
helpful than the discussion as given by a teacher, for 
a teacher will slip once in a while and talk over the 
heads of her students. 





Fourth, it is possible to have class discussion. 


I have found that there is at least one difficult 
part in even short bookkeeping exetcises which 
can most advantageously be discussed by the class 
as a whole before time is wasted in attempting 
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solution. Not only does a short discussion at the 
beginning of each period save time for the students, 
but a spirit of rivalry can be produced in a class. 
If students know that each exercise is to be discussed 
before any work is done on it many of the students 
will look over the exercises before class and be 
ready with arguments to support their convictions. 
Of course, the poorer students will not do this, 
but they quite often are good listeners and gain a 
great deal from recitations of other students. One 
more point for class discussion; many students who 
have difficulty in their exercises finally gain con- 
fidence because they are able to make a few good 
recitations and consequently attack their problems 
with renewed enthusiasm. 


Now as to the problem of the bright student not 
having anything to do. Does not the teacher of 
algebra, geometry or any subject, requiring problems 
to be worked in class, have the same proposition to 
face? Why not use some of their methods? 


I, for one, favor the following scheme: Divide 
your class as soon as possible into divisions, bright, 
average, dull. Your lessons should be planned for 
the average student. That leaves you the bright 
and the dull students to worry about. Let the bright 
students be your assistant instructors. In other 
words, as each bright student completes a given 
assignment, appoint him as tutor to one of the dull 
students. Grade both the bright and the dull student 
on the type of work the dull student hands in. 


A teacher will find that her room is noisy but 
she will also find concentration on the part of all 
her students. Great interest is also aroused in main 
principles of bookkeeping theory with the result 
that the students will always be ready to argue and 
reason out any transaction placed before them. 





VALUATION FOR GOING CONCERNS 
(Continued from page 23.) 


In writing this paper the author has attempted to 
justify the original cost theory of valuation and the 
conception of profits upon which it depends as 
follows: 


1. Men engage in business activity primarily for 
the purpose of securing commodities or services 
that satisfy their wants. 


2. The prevailing type of production is that in 
which each individual devotes his attention to the 
production of one commodity or service. In order 
that his production may net him the desired goods 
of others it is first necessary that sale of his com- 
modities or services be effected. 


3. No result, no profit from his production may 
be shown except upon commodities or services sold. 

4. The uses to which accounting reports are put 
necessitate the statement of results, not in terms of 
the desired consumption goods, but in terms of the 
money profits. 


5. The original cost basis of valuation, as it 
excludes the possibility of profits upon unsold 
merchandise or of the fixed assets, is the proper 
method of determining the profits achieved by 
going concerns. 
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CHUCKLES 


APROPOS 


Sunday School Teacher—Now, each pupil will 
quote a Bible verse as he drops in his pennies. 
Junior (after some desperate thinking)—A fool 
and his money are soon parted. 
oe 


MAKING HERSELF CLEAR 


An Indian paper furnishes us with a recent 
specimen of “English as she is wrote’. It is a copy 
of a letter sent by a lady teacher to the Director of 
Education, Manila, and reads: “Dear Sir, I have 
the honor to resignate as my works are many and 
my salary are few. Besides which my supervising 
teacher makes many loving to me to which I only 
reply ‘Oh not, Oh not!” Very respectfully, Josefina”. 


AO 


Said Casey to Dooley—“Ye're a hard worruker, 
Dooley; how many hods of morther have yez carried 
up that ladder today?” 

““Whist, man!” said Dooley; “I’m foolin’ the boss. 
I've carried the same hodful up and down all day, 
an’ he thinks I’m workin!” 

**% 


Teacher (after lesson on snow)—As we walk 
out on a cold winter day and look around, what 
do we see on every hand?” 

Pupil—Gloves! 


iad 


CAN'T BE DONE 


“Hello, Sam,” said the doctor to the colored 
man who had come to him with a wounded head, 
“I see you got cut again”. 

“Yes, sah, Ah done got carved up with a razor, 


“Why don't you keep out of bad company”? 
asked the physician. 
“Deed Ah'd like to, Doc. But Ah ain't got 
nuff money to git a divorce”. 
*** 


Jim Reilly was dictating to the new stenographer. 
Suddenly he stopped. “Am I too fast for you”? he 
asked, anxiously. 

She considered him and then replied: “Oh, no, 
indeed, but you're a trifle old”. 

***% 


Porter—Where’s yo’ trunks, sah? 

Sa'esman—I use no trunks. 

Porter—But I thought you wuz one of these 
traveling salesmen. 

Salesman—I am, but I sell brains, understand? 
I sell brains. 

Porter—Excuse me, Boss, but youse the furst 
travelin’ fella that’s been here who ain't carrying 


no samples. 
bo 


A REASON FOR EVERYTHING 


““Maw”™, said the young hopeful, who has just 
bought a bottle of pop, “did they name that drink 
after my pop”? 

“Sure”, replied his mother. “Because it don’t 


7. 


amount to anythin’. 


25 


FAIR OR FOWL 


The floorwalker approached the rather perturbed 
looking young man just inside the entrance of the 
department store. 

“You look as though you wished some sort of 
information, sir. Can I be of service to you”? 

“I don’t know”, said the perspiring young man. 
“I was told to go in here and purchase either a 
camisole or a casserole, and for the life of me I can’t 
remember which”. 

“Well”, said the floorwalker patiently, “if you'll 
tell me what kind of a chicken you propose to put 
in it, perhaps I can help you”. 


beat 


“An what's your job around here, young feller’? 
asked Montero, of an official in a big city railroad 
station. 

“I am the train caller”, answered that dignitary. 

“Well, call me one then, I’m in a hurry”. 


bed 


Willie's deaf aunt was paying them a visit, and 
her affliction greatly impressed the little fellow. 
As he and his small sister were getting ready for 
bed, he remarked: “Isn't it awful to be deaf, Nancy? 
Just think of having to wash your ears every day 
and never getting any good out of them at all”! 


AK 


In a rural school the teacher was telling about 
the Indians and she asked the children what the 
leaders of the tribes are called. 

“Chiefs”, answered a bright little girl. 

“Yes”, said the teacher. “Now can any of you 
tell me what the women are called”? 

“Mischief”, shouted a youngster in the rear. 


**K 


NOT AS REPRESENTED 


A young salesman was seen to turn away from 
a prospective buyer of an electric washing machine, 
a disgusted look on his face. The “boss” imme- 
diately wanted to know why. 

“She doesn’t want an electric washing machine”, 
the young man replied, “I explained in detail just 
how to operate it, turned on the current, and 
showed her how it works, and finally she pointed 
to the hole in the bottom and asked: 

“ “What is that for’? 

“ “To let the water out’, I said. 

“Oh, then it doesn’t wash by electricity does 
it, you have to use water’?” 


*4e 


PRACTICAL 
Mother—Now, Willie, if you put this wedding 
cake under your pillow, what you dream will come 


true. 
Willie—Why can’t I eat the cake and put the 
pillow over my stomach? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
BOOKKEEPING SETS 


FOR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 
AUTO. ACCESSORIES SET without vouchers. 


Outfit consists of printed memoranda of transactions 

vee in pamphlet form, and bound books of ac- 

including general journal, purchases book, 

jr , fom cash book, and ledger. The transactions 

to be recorded are those completed by a single pro- 

— engaged in a retail automobile accessories 
usiness, List price, 40 cents. 


RADIO SET without vouchers. Outfit consists 
of printed memoranda of transactions bound in 
pamphlet form, and bound books of account, in- 
cluding the general, purchases and sales journals, 

k, and ledger. The transactions to be re- 
corded are those completed by a single proprietor 
engaged in a retail radio supply business. List price, 
48 cents. 

The above sets are recommended for 
supplementary work following comple- 
tion of Part I of ‘‘20th Century Book- 
a and Accounting”’ or its equiva- 
ent. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE STUDENTS 


COMMISSION SET without vouchers. Outfit 
consists of printed memoranda of transactions bound 
in pamphlet form, and bound books of account, in- 
cluding the general and sales journals, cash book, and 
ad and consignment ledgers. The transactions 
to be recorded are those completed by a partnership 
engaged in a commission business. List price, 60 
cents. 

This set is recommended for use with 
pupils who have completed Parts I and 
II of ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting”’ or its equivalent. 


FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


GARAGE SET without vouchers. Outfit con- 
sists of printed memoranda of transactions bound in 
pamphlet form, and bound books of account, in- 
cluding ‘vouchers payable book, cash journal, petty 
cash book, and general and accounts receivable 
ledgers. The transactions to be recorded are those 
completed by a corporation engaged in operating a 
garage and buying and selling used cars. List price, 
80 cents. 

This set is recommended for supple- 
mentary work with pupils who have 
completed Parts I, II and III of ‘‘20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’ 
or its equivalent. 

Each of the sets described above is 
an independent unit and will be found 
suitable for supplementary work regard- 
less of what system is used as a basis of 
the regular bookkeeping work. 


SPECIAL MATERIAL 
FOR A SEMESTER’S WORK 
IN ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. 
Test and practice set with vouchers. The transac- 
tions cover a period of three days. Reproduced busi- 
ness papers represent the transactions. In recording 
the transactions, the student uses general and teller’s 
proof sheets; registers for collections, exchange, cer- 
tified checks, certificates of deposit, cashier's checks, 
loans, and discounts; ticklers for collections, loans, 
and discounts; general journal, and general and 
depositor’s ledgers. The business is carried on by 
the Merchants National Bank which is organized 
as a corporation and conducted under the regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Act. List price, $2.60. 


20TH CENTURY COST ACCOUNTING. 
Text and practice set with vouchers. Transactions 
cover a period of two months and are represented 
by reproduced business papers. In recording the 
transactions, the student uses a journal, cash book, 
vouchers paydble book, sales book, sequisition 
journal, and general, sales, materials and job cost 
ledgers. The principles of cost accounting are 
developed in the text, while the practice set re- 
quires an application of the job cost system. List 
price, $2.20. 


McKINSEY’S VOUCHER ACCOUNTING. 
Text and blanks. No vouchers used. Books of ac- 
count include general, sales, sales returns, cash 
receipts, cash disbursements, notes receivable and 
notes payable journals, petty cash book, voucher 
register, and general, accounts receivable, stock, and 
subscribers’ ledgers. Transactions cover a period of 
two months. The company is organized as a corpora- 
tion and is engaged in conducting an ice cream 
manufacturing business. List price, $1.80. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Text only. 
This is a problem course. The practice work is based 
upon one hundred problems which are intended to 
develop the principles involved in an application 
of the 1924 Revenue Act to the incomes of both 
individuals and corporations. No special working 
material required. Ordinary journal and ledger paper 
may be used for preparing statements and returns. 
List price, $2.40. 


Each of the above items constitutes an 
independent unit and may be used as the 
basis of a semester’s work for advanced 
bookkeeping pupils. The pupil should 
complete Parts I, II and III of ‘20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ 
or its equivalent as preliminary work. 


The prices quoted are subject to the usual school discount when ordered by 


dealers or schools for class use. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 
Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 
indicated in the advertisement. 














WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced school man wants to buy a good 
business school in city of fifty thousand or over. 
Prefer Eastern States. Address, No. 230. 





Experienced school man and wife wishes to buy 
a good commercial college having opportunities. 
If you mean business write giving price and rea- 
son for selling. Address, No. 231. 





A man with sixteen years’ ex lence as teacher 
and owner wishes to buy a medium sized business 
college or would lease a school with a view to pur- 
chasing. Would also consider accepting a — 
tion in some school with an option to purc . 
School must stand rigid investigation. If you 
have anything to offer, write, No. q 





Wanted to buy a business college in a city of 
20,000 to 50,000 people. Prefer the Middle States. 
Give particulars and address, No. 233. 





A thoroughly experienced and competent school 
manager to buy a whole or part interest in a good 
reputable business school. Address, No. 234. 





Wanted to buy a business college in a town of 
thirty thousand or more. Central West preferred. 
Address, No. 235. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A business college in Colorado. Good eauip- 
ment for eighty students. Established ten years. 
Excellent reputation for fair dealing and cient 
training. A good thing for man and wife. Living 
quarters included. Steam heat and water. No 
idlers need apply. State amount you can invest 
if as represented. Address, No. 236. 





A business college in Northwest. No competi- 
tion within 150 miles. Good equipment for 80 
students. No debts. Good reputation for fair 
dealing and efficient training. enteenth year 
in same building. A good thing for man and wife. 
Living quarters included with steam heat and 
water. Low price and terms. An experienced 
school man with good references can get a bar- 
gain here. State amount you can invest if as 
represented. Address, No. > 





Ohio business college. Fine equipment with 
best location in city. $1,000 cash necessary. 
Address, No. 238. 





Business college in Florida. Situated in sea- 
coast town; oney seat; population, 18,000. 
No competition. xtensively advertised; favor- 
ably known. Ranks first among government 
a ed schools in state for the a of dis- 
abled veterans. Must sell on account of ill health. 
Address, No. 239 





A live, up-to-date, first-class business school, 
located in a large Southern city. Price $2,500, 
g00d equipment, rent not high. City 
rapidly. Owner retiring on account of ran 
interests. Address, No. 241. 





Old established, best equipped, business college 
in the Mississippi Valley. Curiosity seekers need 
not answer. Address, No. 240. 





A well-established, money-making business 
school, located in Central States, doing an $18,000 
business. Well advertised and well thought of, 
ty territory and good market for uates. 
Will sell cheap as owner wishes to retire. Only 
reliable persons and those able to make a sub- 
stantial payment need reply. Address, No. 242. 





A Milwaukee business college established 
twenty years. The school is making a very good 
ofit. Owner has other very successful business 
mterests. Will sell all or part interest. Unless 
ou have cash or excellent security, do not ask 
or information. Address, No. 243. 





Will sell my business school. Would sell a half 
interest to a capable enthusiastic young man. 
This school is located in Pennsylvania and it 
has enabled me to acquire an estate of above 
$100,000. I am getting old and the right person 
may have all or a half interest at the value of in- 
ventory. Address, No. 244. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED: A school manager who 
can teach Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Bookkeep- 
ing (20th Century preferred), and who has vision 
and capacity, may secure permanent position 
with assured rapid advancemenc in the most 
extensive advercised and favorably known 
school in New Jersey, located 10 miles from New 
York City. Sounee should state full particu- 
lars. Address, No. 245. 





Wanted a bright young man to solicit business 
with an ae ee to acquire a half interest in 
an established business school on very favorable 
terms. Address, No. 246. 


POSIFIONS WANTED 


Position wanted as manager of a high class 
business college whose owner wants co secure the 
services of a progressive and experienced man. 
Have been employed for the past three years by 
the same man on a guarantee and bonus proposi- 
tion. Would not be interested in any other 
arrangemenc. If you are in the markex for a man 
who knows business college work and are willing 
to pay what a man of this type is worth, write, 
No. 247, stating your proposition fully. 





Position wanted by ex enced teacher (lady) 
of Gregg Shorthand, ting and allied 
commercial subjects. High school and commer- 
cial normal school graduate. Best of references. 
Would prefer high school in New England S cates. 
Address, No. 248. 





Position wanted as teacher of commercial 
work in either business college or public school. 
Can teach any tem of bookkeeping, higher 
accounting, ba: ¢, and other commercial sub- 
jects. Four years’ ex ence as manager and 
soliciting in one of the est schools in the West. 
Can furnish best of references. Sa low for 
immediate acceptance. Address, No. 249. 





~26TH CENTURY BOO P 
eae el a The text 
ion the principles of 
copine, It is subdivided into three 
parts of twelve chapters each. 
or witheut vouchers are furnish 
work. In addition to the regular 
sets which correlate with the text, there 
are several special sets which constitute 
independent units and which 
used ind ent of the text. 
has just published ea tg 
completed on a bookkeepi: ine. 
There are other opuaal on sets a velneian to 
voucher accounting, accounting and 
cost accounting. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. Fourth 
ment Approach. Ideal 
class method of tation. Details and 
arithmetical calculations are reduced to 
a minimum. Formal definitions are few 
in number, and in no case emphasized. 
The series A edicion is divided Tinto two 
volumes of thirty-six chapters each, while 
the series B edition is divided into three 
volumes of twenty-four chapters each. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT- 
ING. Third edition. A correlation of 
= theory and peaee. quate. 

theory and practice, a w ts 
an to accounting. The student is 
afforded exact instruction in the basic 


ability and 


Sri 


a betcha TOUCH Sawer™ 
. typewriting man w 
arouses the interest and enthusiasm of 
the student beginning of the 
course. It ye the value of ‘oe 
Grmmantice and produces correct wri 

abits. A method of speed fo eens 
is provided that will bring out the best 
effort of each individual student, thus 
producing rapid and accurate typists. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. This 
text, with its complete and well-graded 
lessons, provides a course of atedy that 
cannot fail to produce a high degree of 
accuracy and speed. The ‘irille a afford 
abundant practice in the application of 
the rules. Each drill is timed and may 
be practiced until the desired time has 
been reached. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
a course in Business 

Letter Writing that is comprehensive in 
scope and yet sufficiently intensive in 
treatment to be covered from 100 t 
200 class Hiours. General discussion is 


Mennenys. off the press. ADMINIS- 
TRATION. e wepionins 
with the sub usiness O1 ess Orga 

of 


Personn Fina Prob- 
and Standards and Records. Lastly, 
the author explains how budge con 
may be used as an aid to s ul busi- 
ness administration. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOK- 
KEEPING. Every ve teacher of 
bookkeeping 


pa oer yperve asa review of new 
few pe ge , and in general raise the stand- 
= his course. This book is intended 
© provide such material and to meet the 
pan for supplemencary exercises. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. 
one > in this text is simple and  eaaliy 
while the accuracy and 
herence to strict principles of law are 
fully maintained. The questions and 
cases are such that the teacher who uses 
them does not need to worry about in- 
accuracies or inconsistencies. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Revised 

Pome be based on 1924 <-¥ “y Act. ee 

per procedure in the preparation 

y pf oy or individuals and corpora- 

tions. This text is recommended to 

schools and colleges offering instruction 
in this subject. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC. This text dev the 
relationsh: ee business arithmetic 
holds to Business Adminis- 
tration and Accounting. 1 The method of 
presentation is orginal and inspiring. 


ROSS’S eee ENGLISH. Pre- 
sents the essentials of English in a concise, 
aa spans. The plan of the work 

I because the student applies 
the presined knowledge in the exercises 
following each lesson. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five 
thousand words classified according to 
nature of business. Pronunciation, syl- 
labication and definition shown. 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALES- 
MANSHIP. Divided into six parts es 
to the Trend of Business; Getting in 
Business, the Self-Dev ment of nnd 
ality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING. A system of arm movement 


reduced toa imum and ce is given 
to essential ‘ormation a concise in- 
structions. 


writing for use in Normal Schools, High 
Schools, Parochial Schools and Business 
Colleges. 
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